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I have limited my subject to the Pentateuch. What can 
be done with Joshua depends on the time at our disposal. If 
time is lacking, it is sufficient to say that Joshua simply con- 
tinues with the same sources and editing as the Pentateuch. 
I would never hasten the study of the early portions to squeeze 
time for Joshua. 

Now what may we reasonably expect a class to have gained 
in this brief survey? 

1. A knowledge of the Hexateuchal sources, their com- 
mon names, their main characteristics, the purpose of their 
writers. 

2. An understanding of the methods and purposes of the 
Hexateuchal editors. 

3. An appreciation of the religious uses in the Bible of 
myth, legend and tradition. 

4. An understanding of the prophetic and priestly points 
of view, and the religious purpose which molds the use of 
ancient story. 

5. An appreciation of the value of laws as expressing 
civilizations, ancient and modern. 

6. Some appreciations of the idea of God in history; and 
the conception that this idea is as applicable to the course of 
events today as it ever was. The main purpose of the Hex- 
ateuchal editor was to show how God had led the ancestors 
of the Hebrew race; and, by inference, to argue that the 
people should not forsake him now. A student ought to come 
from this study feeling that God still leads in the nations of 
the world. 



ONE WAY TO TEACH THE PROPHETS 

(Prof. Eobert Seneca Smith, of Smith College.) 

Before speaking in detail upon this topic, one must make 
certain assumptions, mark off certain limits within which his 
thought is to move and determine what his purpose in teaching 
the prophets is to be. 

It is necessary, first, to understand the personnel of one's 
class. I am assuming that our students are college undergrad- 
uates of Sophomore or Junior grade. I am assuming that they 
know nothing or next to nothing about the prophets. I am 
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assuming that their knowledge of the Bible is fragmentary at 
the best; that it is lacking in historical perspective; that its 
objective has been devotional rather than scholarly. I am 
assuming that certain students believe that the Bible is unlike 
other books in its origin and authorship and that the men of 
the Bible are unlike other men in their religious experiences 
and moral understanding. I am assuming that other students 
have a very hazy knowledge and opinion concerning such 
matters. 

It is necessary also to remember that the majority of stu- 
dents in our classes will not continue their study of the Bible 
in college. Comparatively few will major in our department. 
The teacher should recognize, therefore, that he has an oppor- 
tunity to do something for his students which neither he nor 
his associates will have a second opportunity to do. This situa- 
tion constitutes a challenge. It challenges us to make a pains- 
taking selection of material; to be as careful in the choice of 
the material which we omit as in the choice of the material 
which we emphasize. It challenges us to consult not our own 
tastes and hobbies but rather the present and future needs of 
our students. For, o\it of the body of our Bible course, only a 
few great facts will abide as the permanent possession of our 
students. One must always, therefore, try to put himself in 
the place of his students, and remember not merely how little 
they know but also how little they will retain. 

It is necessary also to remember, in teaching the prophets, 
that they afford us a vehicle for imparting a passion for hu- 
manity and for true religion. Few students have any idea 
what they are to find in the prophets. Few have articulated 
their reasons for studying them. Our Bible students trust 
themselves to our leadership in a peculiarly helpless and pa- 
thetic fashion. We can do with them pretty much what we 
like, for they have not thought much about what we might do. 
We can feed them with wheat, or fool them with husks. The 
teacher of the prophets is like a guide who conducts his party 
along a trail which they know not of. He can spend his time 
discussing the strata along which they walk, and his class may 
become fairly expert in telling a pre-exilic fossil from a post- 
exilic fossil. Or he can lead his party to summit after sum- 
mit, where the atmosphere is clear and the view is overpower- 
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ing, and he can help them to gaze in wonder upon the grandeur 
of the scene. Which of these things is the student likely to 
retain — the stones or the view? In other words, our method 
may be microscopic or telescopic. But if we are to teach the 
prophets so that a useable residuum will abide in the minds and 
lives of our students, we must persuade them that the prophets 
are like telescopes through which there can be gained a clearer 
idea of life, of humanity and of God. 

I have employed this amount of my time on what may 
seem like preliminaries. But I am sure, if we do not know 
what we are trying to do, we shall not know how to do it. 
More important than method is a clear conception of our goal. 
And that goal, let me reaffirm, is not the satisfaction of our 
own tastes but rather the present and future needs of our 
students. 

The method which any teacher of the prophets will use 
to achieve this purpose will depend a good deal upon his 
knowledge of the student mind, of life, of social and moral 
and religious experience, and, of course, it will depend upon 
his acquaintance with and love for the prophets themselves. 
No teacher can follow slavishly another's method. And all I 
can hope to do, in the specific things Avhich I now attempt to 
say, is to set down the method by which one teacher is endeav- 
oring to reach his goal. I shall illustrate my method by con- 
crete examples from Amos, the prophet with whom we usually 
begin our work. 

Even if our study of the prophets must be crowded into 
nine weeks or twenty-seven hours of the year's Bible course, 
I spend at least one week or three hours on Amos. His per- 
sonality is vigorous and appealing. The impression he makes 
may be well nigh indelible. If we can arouse enthusiasm for 
Amos, it is far easier than to enlist interest in his successors. 
Much depends on making careful and definite assignments for 
each day. It is presumed that some Introduction to the Bible 
will be used as a text book and guide to the study of the 
Biblical material itself. But I have found it advisable to make 
the assignment for each day in the form of pointed questions 
or topics, which will guide the student in his preparation and 
suggest the order of class discussion. It is important that 
these assignments should be difficult enough to command the 
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intellectual respect of the students and practical enough to 
arouse their co-operation. 

My topics for the first day are as follows: (1) The Geo- 
graphical Setting; (2) The Historical and Political Situation; 
(3) The Moral and Social Conditions; (4) Amos' Problem 
and How He Solved It; (5) A Paraphrase of Some Important 
Passage. Under Topic 1, The Geographical Setting, I refer to 
the Text Book material and to specific verses, such as 1 :1 ; 
3 :3-8 ; 3 :12 ; 4 :4 ; 7 :12-15. The class is told what to look for 
and why in these passages. This topic gives opportunity not 
merely for locating Tekoa and Bethel and for pointing out the 
strained relationship between Israel and Judah; but also for 
describing the shepherd life and habits and thinking of Amos 
in his native abode and for discussing how his rugged life is 
revealed in his rugged metaphors and ideas. In other words, 
the geographical setting is used to exhibit Amos, just as a 
jeweler uses a setting to hold and to display a precious stone. 

Under the topic, The Historical and Political Situation, I 
assign Text Book material and such verses as 1 :1 ; 7 :10 ; 6 :14. 
This topic enables the class to learn something of the stability 
and prosperity of the country under the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam and to begin an acquaintance with Assyria. But the 
topic is particularly valuable because it offers the chance to 
contrast the calm complacency of the well-to-do and prosperous 
nobles of Israel with the uneasiness of the shepherd prophet, 
whose ears were to the ground and who already had begun to 
sense the danger from that unmentioned nation which was to 
be "raised up." 

Under the topic "Moral and Social Conditions," many 
verses and paragraphs are assigned from the various sections 
of the prophecy to illustrate the wealth, extravagance, arro- 
gance, class prejudice, social disintegration, injustice and im- 
morality of the people. These verses are discussed in class 
and difficult phrases are explained. The language of Amos is 
often freely paraphrased orally. Such questions as these nat- 
urally arise : How did Amos know what was happening in 
his nation? Where did he attain his skill as a moral diagnos- 
tician? Why was he so concerned with the social situation? 
What connection is there between a nation's moral collapse 
and its power to resist outside danger? 
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Under the topic, "Amos' Problem and How He Solved It," 
the passage 1 :3 ; 2 :8 is studied. Here the prophet is pictured 
in the midst of his audience. The passage offers a fine chance 
for dramatic contrasts. The imagination must supply the atti- 
tude of Amos' hearers — their initial indifference and hostility, 
their growing approval, their final shock of disgust and dismay. 
Here is the time to illustrate Amos' courage and ability as a 
public speaker; his widespread knowledge of the outlying 
countries; his mastery of mob psychology; his moral princi- 
ples; his spiritual apprehension of the character of Jehovah; 
the source of all such knowledge. 

The second day's assignment is based on chapters 3-6. 
The first topic is, "What charges did Amos bring against 
Israel?" This topic may be presented in the form of a trial 
scene, beginning with the argument about opportunity and 
responsibility (3 :1, 2) and ending with the sentence of death 
(6:7ff). Amos, like an attorney, prosecutes his case in the 
name of Jehovah, and drives home his points with merciless 
logic. The negative aspects of his teaching should be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

The second topic is "Amos' positive teachings concern- 
ing moral obligation." Chapters 1-6 should be reread for 
examples and evidence upon this topic and the following 
allied questions : If the people obeyed Amos ' advice how would 
their condition be changed? Was he advocating socialism or 
bolshevism! Did he have a social program? 

The third topic is, "Amos Idea of True Religion." Spe- 
cific verses, taken largely from chapters 3-6 should be cited in 
the assignment. The discussion should include Amos' attitude 
toward ceremonialism and the interrelation between social 
justice, social worship and true religion should be discussed. 

The fourth topic is "Amos' Style." The class should 
select those verses or phrases which are most noteworthy, and 
which best illustrate his point of view, his rugged and logical 
mind, and the effect upon him of his environment and lonely 
life. 

The last day's work is based on the entire prophecy, but 
especially upon chapters 7-9. The first topic is "Amos' 
Visions: their origin, their importance and meaning." Here 
is the time to initiate the student into the psychology of re- 
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ligious experience and to prepare him for the understanding 
of the visions of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Students are inclined 
to think either that the visions were literally "seen," or that 
they are just literary devices for illustrating truth. It is im- 
portant that they should see that when the human spirit is 
alert to God and alive to the needs of his people, the intuitions 
and judgments are heightened and clarified, and that ordinary 
experiences may reveal the truth with startling clearness. It 
is important to point out that Amos ' experience may be shared, 
that the human spirit can be touched by the Great Spirit, that 
under Divine inspiration a sensitive soul can see what it could 
not see alone. 

The second topic is "The Effect of Sin upon the Nation." 
Passages should be cited from the entire prophecy as well as 
from chapters 8 and 9. Modern illustrations should be used 
to show that the relation between social sins and national dis- 
integration is as vital as Amos suggests. 

The third topic is "Amos' Idea of God." Passages should 
be cited and discussed to show that Amos' God reveals himself 
in nature, in human history, in the affairs of men; that He is 
just and rigorous in his moral demands, that he is inescapable. 
This topic should not be left until the student feels that in 
Amos' mind there is a power in the world that makes for 
righteousness. 

Fourth topic. "The Authorship of 9 :9-15." At the time, I 
do little more with this question of criticism than to point out 
how the style and ideas of this passage differ from the rest of 
Amos. One should note, however, that in order to come to an 
accurate idea of what Amos stood for, it is necessary to know 
whether these verses are a part of the original prophecy or 
added by a later editor. Later on, when the class has become 
familiar with the exilic and postexilic style and point of view, 
it is well to return and discuss the exilic and postexilic pass- 
ages which appear in pre-exilic literature. 

The fifth topic is "Amos himself: the man, the prophet 
and the writer of great literature." Here may be discussed 
his personal qualities, his methods, his insight, his knowledge 
of history and of human nature, his grip on religion. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the source and authority of his mes- 
sage. Is it to be trusted? Does it ring true to experience? 
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If so, does that give it a binding authority? The class should 
also note the beauty, vigor and logic of his style. All these 
points should be illustrated by passages carefully selected 
from the entire prophecy. 

It is not necessary to follow many of these questions 
through to a final conclusion. It is enough to raise some of 
them and then grapple with them later in the other prophets. 
Some of these questions should come up in connection with 
each of the prophets. For example, the idea of God which is 
announced by each prophet should be studied, and the entire 
prophetic teaching on this theme might be gathered up at the 
end in a paper on "The Prophetic Conception of God." The 
discussion of social questions begun in Amos will be continued 
in Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah and even in Joel and Mal- 
achi. The relation of morality and worship to religion should 
be studied in the pre-exilic and post-exilic prophets, and the 
contrary ideas of Amos and Malachi can be shown as not con- 
tradictory but supplementary and as bearing directly upon 
the question of the Church and the social problem. The ideas 
of service, sounded in Amos and exemplified in the lives of 
Isaiah the first and Jeremiah and culminating in the servant 
passages of Second Isaiah can be used to teach the greatest 
lesson which the prophets offer to modern minds. The 
prophetic call to a life ministry can be related to one's choice 
of a life work. 

My main thesis in this paper is the one with which I 
started. The student will retain comparatively little of what 
is discussed in class. But he will be likely to retain that part 
which is bristling with life. Therefore, whatever the course 
contains in the way of critical, historical or literary study 
should always be used to sharpen the student's picture of the 
prophet himself and of that prophet's contribution to social, 
moral and religious truth. 

TEACHING THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 

(By Prof. Henry T. Fowler, of Brown University.) 
My interest was intense as an undergraduate in a pre- 
viously unknown world — that of the Jews under the Greek 
rule, the heroic Maccabees, the Pharisees and Sadducees. Does 
this period possess peculiar interest for those who already know 



